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NOTES ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BY 

ROLAND B. DIXON. 

Population and Environment in Western Massachusetts. 
{Continued.') — Contrasting the Upland with the Lowland as regards 
the relative proportion of the sexes, it appears that in 1895 the 
population of the Upland was composed of 51.13$ males and 
48.87$ females, while in the Lowlands the proportions were 48.58^ 
males to 51.42$ females; — the males being in excess in the Upland 
and the females in the Lowland. That this is not a temporary 
condition is shown by the fact that much the same proportions 
existed in 1875, when the figures were for the Upland 50.89$ males 
to 49. 11$ females, and for the Lowland 46.15$ males and 53.85^ 
females. This preponderance of males in the Upland and females 
in the Lowland may be traced as far back as 1855, but earlier than 
this the two regions are, as regards the proportions of the sexes, 
nearly equal. If instead of dealing with aggregates we consider 
individual towns, the contrast between Upland and Lowland is, 
as in the cases Of the growth of population, even more striking. 
Among the Upland towns it is very seldom that we find one in 
which there is an excess of females, and when such a case occurs 
it is almost without exception in a town in which the greater part 
of the population live in the deep valleys by which the Upland is 
trenched. In the Lowland towns there is more variation, a strong 
preponderance of males being noticeable in several cases. 

The explanation of this state of affairs is, it seems, to be found 
in the fact that the population of the Upland is of necessity pre- 
vailingly agricultural in its pursuits, while the Lowland is manu- 
facturing. In the Upland nearly 25^ of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, and only about 6$ in manufacturing; in the Low- 
land, on the other hand, only 12$ are occupied in agricultural pur- 
suits while 14$ are employed in manufactures. Agriculture is 
normally carried on by men to the exclusion of women, whereas a 
considerable part of the labor in manufacturing industries is sup- 
plied by women, so that the preponderance of males in the Upland 
and of females in the Lowland seems explainable, at least in part, 
on this ground. We find in this also an explanation for the excess 
of females in the few Upland towns. Being valley-towns they have 
water-power, and hence manufacturing interests. 
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Of the many other ways in which the Upland and Lowland 
differ from each other there is much to be said, but I can here 
refer only briefly to some of them. In the Upland towns a greater 
proportion of the inhabitants are native to the towns in which they 
now live than is the case in the Lowland ; the Upland towns ex- 
ceeding the Lowland in this respect often as much as 10-15$. ^ n 
other words the Upland population is much more stable than that 
of the Lowland, with less of the shifting element noticeable, even 
in the smaller Lowland towns. The same families are to be found 
in these Upland towns that were there a century or more ago, and 
they have as a result of constant intermarrying developed into 
what are, in every respect but name, real clans. And it is perhaps 
largely to this lack of infusion of new blood and to the absence of 
interest in the affairs of the outside world that we may trace the 
intellectual narrowness and conservatism which are characteristic 
of the Upland. 

I can do no more than refer to the apparently greater propor- 
tion of older people, and to the greater frequency of large families 
in the Upland as opposed to the Lowland, and note in passing that 
in spite of the much larger proportion of the population engaged in 
agriculture, the percentage of land under cultivation in the Upland 
is on the average but half that in the Lowland. 

In speaking of the various ways in which environment makes 
itself felt, the means of communication were referred to, and in this 
connection the history of the various roads in the region under con- 
sideration, is of interest. The long even-topped ridges of the Up- 
land run with very considerable regularity NN.W. and SS. E., and 
the trend of a large proportion of the roads is determined by them. 
Roads running with the trend of the ridges offer easy grades and 
long stretches of comparatively level road ; whereas those roads run- 
ning across the line of the ridges have many bad hills and few level 
portions. The main lines of trade running as they do across the 
Upland and its ridges, have necessitated many such hilly roads, but 
even in these the changes are interesting. At first they ran on the 
lines of the old Indian trails and paid little attention to the topog- 
raphy, but as time went on these old roads were found too steep, 
and considerable parts were rebuilt more in accordance with the lay 
of the land. In a somewhat similar way town boundaries were first 
laid out with little or no regard to the surface of the region, and 
had later to be re-adjusted. 

In this mere outline of a few of the ways in which topographic 
environment shows its control of population, many important de- 
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tails have necessarily been omitted. But it has been shown that 
the two areas into 'which the region was divided differ in many re- 
spects very considerably from each other. And these differences 
are not without their practical bearing. The decreasing population 
of the Upland area is a matter which may well attract attention. 
Should the present tendencies in this direction continue, and the 
agricultural competition of the West and South increase as well, the 
future of this Upland region presents numerous problems not easy 
of solution. The Lowland, with its ease of communication and 
large manufacturing interests, seems secure; but for the Upland 
there appears but a sorry outlook. Additional investigations along 
lines similar to those suggested here may, by increasing our knowl- 
edge of the limitations and tendencies of such a region, aid in de- 
vising means for its amelioration. But whether they lead to prac- 
tical results along these lines or not, they will at least serve to 
throw some additional light on the broad questions of the inter- 
relations between man and his environment. 

The Philippines. — In a recent paper read before the Berlin 
Academy {Die Bevolkerung der Philippinen. Sitzungsberichte d. K. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin; ip Jan. 'pp S. 
14-26), Prof. Rudolf Virchow sums up in a timely way much 
of our information about the islands. Of the population that 
portion belonging to the Negrito stock has had very little to do 
with the insurgent movement, practically all of which has been 
due to the tribes of Malayan origin. The exact position and 
relationship of these " Indios " is difficult to determine on ac- 
count of the great amount of mixture with European and Mon- 
golian peoples. All immigration into the islands must have been 
from the west, and there are strong grounds for believing that 
in early times there was a great emigration from the Philippines 
towards the east, and that by this means the Polynesian islands re- 
ceived their population. Referring to the differences between the 
various tribes in the group, Virchow declares that in spite of the 
considerable climatic, geologic and topographic differences between 
the islands, aowhere does environment seem to play so small a part in 
the differentiation. Heredity is here in the ascendant. The Negritos 
are described as very uniform in character, whereas the so-called 
" Indios " are exceedingly variable. Referring to the value of tat- 
tooing in determining ethnic affinities, the lack of any considerable 
body of information on this head is deplored, and an appeal made 
for the collection of material before the older customs shall have 
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entirely died out. The Philippines constitute one of the few re- 
gions in the Eastern Hemisphere in which deformation of the skull 
is common; but the custom seems to be confined almost exclusively 
to the Indios, the Negritos, with the possible exception of the Tin- 
guianes of Luzon, not being known to practice it. 

An Australian Implement of Unknown Use. — At various 
times within the last few years specimens of a curious implement, 
or perhaps it would be better to call it merely a curious object, 
have been found in the western part of New South Wales. Some 
eight or nine have so far been reported, and these are discussed by 
W. R. Harper in regard to their possible uses, in a late number of 
the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of N. S. W. ( Vol. XXIII, pp. 
420-438). The objects in question are cigar-shaped, and from ten 
to twenty inches or so in length. One end is pointed, whereas the 
other is flat, and has a cup-shaped hollow in its centre. They are 
made either of stone or hard clay, are ornamented with various 
designs scratched upon the surface, and show no traces of wear ex- 
cept in a narrow band about the base. Except for the cup-shaped 
hollow in the lower end, and the lack of all traces of grinding these 
objects are very similar to the " metate-stones " used by the Indians 
of the South-west for grinding grain. That they were used for any 
such purpose seems unlikely in view of the friable character of one 
or two of the specimens. The natives who have been questioned 
can give no clue as to their use. In some cases the specimens were 
found as much as six feet below the surface of the ground, which 
might indicate that they had been in use among a population older 
than that at present known. Considerable interest attaches to these 
objects, and it is to be hoped that light may be thrown on them 
from the examination of similar objects (if known) from other parts 
of the world. Roland B. Dixon. 



